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AMERICA, May 3, 1958. 


1238. Doyle, Paul A. ''The Persecution of Evelyn Waugh," pp. 165- 
169. Their antagonism to things Catholic seems to cause many 
critics to reject Evelyn Waugh. In Catholic circles, however, many 
do not consider him a "'good" or "proper" Catholic. Ome critic views 
Waugh's Catholicism as superimposed on his preference for the 
aristocracy (class loyalty) and on his romantic interests. Waugh's 
"Catholicism is said to weaken his artistry, to reduce his genius; on 
the other hand, he is censured for not really being a normal Catholic, 
for not genuinely accepting his religion for itself, but using it simply 
as an emotional support to his snobbism, a mere decoration added 
to the baronial trappings of his mind.... Waugh would have suffered 
much less in literary reputation and prestige if he had embraced 
no religion at all." 


1239. Devlin, John. "For Readers of James Joyce," pp. 195-197. 
Joyce's thought is centered about the mother-goddess symbol, an 
attempted integration for a generation which rejects Christianity. 
His 'Weltanschauung" leaves man's destiny limited by the worst 
and ultimate ends of pagan mythology. He may be said to be evi- 
dencing contemporary paganism, but he invokes no transcending 
principle. He seems to identify himself with his symbol of life-to- 
be-lived, and allies himself with the exponents of despair and the 
advocates of life as the final value in life. 


, June 14, 1958, 


1240. Blehl, Vincent F. "The Sanctity of Cardinal Newman," pp. 
328-330. Newman wrote because of the pressure of circumstances 
rather than from inclination. His "literary success was but a peri- 
odic retrieve from a sense of continuous failure."" From the time of 
his conversion to that of the Apologia he lacked the friendship of his 
earlier circles. He also found himself in trouble with his Catholic 
associates. His failures include the Catholic University, his pro- 
posed translation of the Scriptures, his editorship of the Rambler, 
the opening of the oratory at Oxford, and some expressions he used 
in "On Consulting the Faithful on Matters of Doctrine" (Rambler, 
1859). Dr. Ullathorne, his bishop, said, "His faith is the faith of a 
saint."" Cardinal Barnabo commented, ''The saints are persecuted, 
and Newman is a saint." —Charles F. Wheeler 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, X: 3, July 1958. 


1241, Oldham, Ellen M. "Early Women Printers of America" (con- 
tinued from the January and April 1958 issues), pp. 141-153. Mar- 
garet Draper, the only Loyalist of the four women printers active at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, had charge of the Massachusetts 
Gazette from June 1774, to about February 1776; Mary Crouch in 
1778 revived her husband's paper as the Charleston Gazette, and in 
1781 she established the Salem Gazette and General Advertiser; and 
Mary Katherine Goddard worked on the Philadelphia Chronicle 
(1768-1772), was in charge of it (1772-1774), and then took charge of 
the Maryland Journal, until 1783, while she also served as post- 
mistress of Baltimore for fourteen years. 
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1242. Munsterberg, Margaret. ''The Complaint of England," pp. 
170-171. Describes William Lightfoote's The Complaint of England, 
printed in London by John Wolfe in 1587, as a tract against Spanish 
Catholic "conspiracy." Episodes describing the Spaniards’ treat- 
ment of the natives of Mexico and West Indies are taken from The 
Spanish Colonie by Bartholemew de Las Casas, who had first sailed 
to the Indies under Columbus in 1498. —Helmut E. Gerber 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY, XXI: 3, June 1958. 


1243, Rhodes, Dennis. "Sir Kenelm Digby and Siena," pp. 61-63. 
Some further facts are added to Digby's 1621 visit to Siena. 


1244. Schofield, B. "More Manuscripts from Holkham," pp. 63-66. 
More manuscripts were acquired from Lord Leicester's library at 
Holkham Hall by the British Museum and the Bodleian. The Museum's 
acquisitions include two 13th century Mss of Ovid, two l6th century 
humanistic collections of Roman inscriptions, an llth century Am- 
brosian Ms, a copy of the Visogothic legal code, and a mediaeval 
English law compilation with additions by Archbishop Matthew 
Parker and his son. 


1245. Gransden, K. W., and P. J. Willetts. "Papers of W. S. Gil- 
bert," pp. 67-69. A large collection of letters, diaries, Mss of plays 
and librettos, many holograph, of Sir William S. Gilbert, throw light 
on his career, on his writing practices, and on his stage from the 
1860's to his death. — Laurence A. Cummings 


CAHIERS DU SUD, Tome XLVI, 2me Semestre 1957: 44 Année: 
344, Janvier 1958. 


1246. "Langues Imaginaires et Langage Secret chez Swift," pp. l- 
44, Under this general heading, five items are grouped, as follows: 

Gros, Léon-Gabriel. ''Avant-Propos,"' pp. 3-4. The systematic 
character of Swift's imaginary languages, as revealed in the fol- 
lowing articles, is consistent with his skepticism, rationalism, and 
cynicism. It is surprising that no one has dealt with him as a lin- 
guistic precursor of Joyce. 

Richer, Jean. "Swift au Pays de Kabbale,'' pp. 5-14. In keeping 
with the rules for punning set forth in Ars Pun-ica, sive Flos lin- 
guarum, which seems to be the work of Sheridan, Swift, who is 
methodical even in fantasy, composed the imaginary languages of 
Gulliver's Travels. "Yahoo" is based on the German Jauche, which 
is related to the Greek ichor and various Slavic words, as well as 
resembling the French gauche. This European extension of the 
word makes it suitable for a semi-cabbalistic usage. ''Yahoo" thus 
represents ''man ina state of complete degradation, bathing in the 
ordure of the seven deadly sins, feeding on his own vomit and finding 
it delectable."' Richer discovers similar Anglo-Germanic word play 
and European linguistic affinities throughout the Houyhnhnm language 
and concludes that Swift by means which are purely literary and 
linguistic transcends his personal drama, creating myths whose uni- 
versal significance place Gulliver's Travels with the descriptions 
of spiritual pilgrimages composed by Homer, Dante, Cervantes, and 
Goethe. 

Canseliet, Eugéne. "L'Hermétisme dans la Vie de Swift et dans 
ses 'Voyages,'" pp. 15-30. Hermetical and alchemical significances 
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are discoverable in many of Swift's words and ideas; e.g. "Stella" 
involves reference to the ruling star of the Hermeticists, to Sophia, 
Wisdom, the Virgin of the alchemists; "Laputa" is the Pure and is 
associated with the idea of virginal whiteness expressed in the first 
two syllables of "Lilliput."" The flying island in Gulliver's Travels 
is the land where alchemists practice their celestial agriculture. 
"Blefuscu" is interpreted as Bel Fucus and refers to the red of the 
Philosopher's Stone. Similar meanings underlie Gulliver's exhibition 
at the sign of ''the Green Eagle," his portable "house" in Brob- 
dingnag, etc. 

Pons, Emilé. "Swift, Créateur Linguistique: 4 propos du Lilli- 
putien," pp. 31-39. Swift understood and used for his own purposes 
the essentials of the method whereby Rabelais invented imaginary 
languages by combining radicals from various linguistic sources 
with inflexional endings. The Lilliputian ''Hekinah degul" is a de- 
formed infantile articulation of "'Hé, qu'i(1) (n')a de gueule''"—What 
a big mouth he has!, "'gueule" being a Rabelaisian word. ''Lumos 
Kelmin pesso desmar lon Emposo"' involves the Greek luo negatized 
by mos, Greek kai and min combined with Spanish el to mean "and 
with him,'"' a hispanification of the English words ''peace"' and ''em- 
pire'' in pesso and emposo, etc., so that it means ''Let us conclude 
peace with him and also with his empire." 


1247. The fifth item, pp. 40-44, is a French translation of extracts 
from Swift's letter to Lord Oxford, 1712. 


CAHIERS DU SUD, Tome XVLI, 2md Sem. 1957: 44 An.: 345, 
Avril 1958, 


No relevant articles. 


CAHIERS DU SUD, Tome XVLI, 2me Sem. 1957: 44 An.: 346, 
Juin 1958, 


1248. Good, Thomas. ''Grandeur et Limites de Shelley," tr. L.-G. 
Gros, pp. 438-443. Shelley's doctrine of the high function of poets 
and poetry was not put forth by a man lacking in practicality. Inter- 
est in him will revive not because he was an important poet ora 
singing bird but because his tireless labor for universal truth merits 
attention. —J. Max Patrick 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CLXXXVII: 1, May 1958. 


1249. Lewis, Theophilus. ''Freud and the Split-Level Drama," pp. 
98-103. Most plays in the past twenty years have been based on 
Freudian character motivation, and Dr. Freud's influence is greater 
than Shakespeare's and Moliere's. Characters, no longer motivated 
by lust, ambition, and greed, now suffer from feelings of guilt, mari- 
tal frustration, the silver cord, and insecurity resulting from ex- 
periences in infancy. Drama has progressed from presenting man 
against God or Fate to man against man and against society, and 
from that to man against his own neuroses and his id. A Freudian 
Macbeth is not a Shakespearian hero. Audiences do not identify 
themselves (their personal unconscious) with a Freudian character. 
Authors, knowing that Freudian drama lacks suspense, substitute the 
overemphasis of sex. A Streetcar Named Desire demonstrates the 
crime Freud has committed against drama—and art. Tragedy cannot 
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come from weakness in character. Jeeter Lester, for instance, is 
tragic because he never surrenders to economic forces that he does 
not understand. Freudian plays dramatize disease. 


1250. Anderson, Floyd. ''Writer at Work," pp. 104-110. The work- 
The Shadow of the Images, and The Sudden Strangers, include long 
and detailed study of locale, profession, and class of character, 
Barrett tries to write in the three dimensions of body, mind, and 
soul, and stresses a writer's responsibility for the collisions he has 
with human lives. —Charles F. Wheeler 


THE CENTENNIAL REVIEW OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, MII: 3, 
Summer 1958. 


1251. Main, William W. ''Symbol and Object in Science and Litera- 
ture,'' pp. 248-260. The main difference between the literary and 
scientific approach to reality is that science sees reality as an ob- 
ject subject to human control and literature sees reality as a sym- 
bol and deals with man's attempts to control it or to resist being 
controlled. Where science asks finite questions answerable by ref- 
erence to evidence within man's experience of his existence, litera- 
ture asks infinite questions about the nature of existence itself; thus 
the answers must be symbolic. In the scientific structure of knowl- 
edge, relationships are expressed as equations; in the literary, rela- 
tionships only point. Here the symbol does not equate, it negates 
itself, because it represents and has no entity of its own. A symbol 
is neither sign nor metaphor for it is neither practical nor does 
it express similarities. Symbols must continue to be used because 
they express potentiality, the unknown, and so long as there is an 
unknown, symbols are needed. Science, too, needs symbols, for the 
known depends on the unknown. Symbols falsify literal reality but 
the result is the expression of ultimate reality. Thus, there should 
be no conflict between science and literature—providing each stays 
in its own sphere. —Sheldon Grebstein 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1111, July 1958. 


1252, Stanford, Derek. ''Masefield at Eighty," pp. 19-22. This 
articie presents critical comments on Masefield's Salt-Water Ballads 
(1902), The Everlasting Mercy (1911), Dauber (1913), and Reynard 
the Fox (1919). —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CRITIQUE (Paris, France), 11 Année, Tome XIV: nos. 128-133, 
Janvier through Juin 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


CRITIQUE (Paris, France), 11 Année, Tome XIV: 134, Juillet 1958. 


1253. Graubard, Stephen R. (tr. M. Jossus), ''Le Pouvoir de la 
Parole dans l'Angleterre Victorienne," pp. 605-621 (a review- 
article based on Noel Annan, Leslie Stephen, London, 1951; Geoffrey 
Faber, Jowett, London, 1957; Philip Magnus, Gladstone, London, 
1954; Michael St. John Packe, The Life of John Stuart Mill, London, 
1954). Stephen, Jowett, Gladstone, and Mill were all masters of the 
word who owed their successful careers to their eloquence and inde- 
pendence of judgment. Controversialists and orators of the Vic- 
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torian period made their way and fortune thanks to their intelligence; 
minds which gave evident proof of their capacity had their efforts 
generously rewarded. —J. Max Patrick 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), I: 2, Spring- 
Summer 1958, 


1254. Gerber, Helmut E. (ed.). "Ford Madox Ford: An Annotated 
Checklist of Writings about Him," pp. 2-19. This list, fully described 
by its title, is dated June 1958. 


1255. Curtin, Frank D. "Arnold Bennett through Biography," pp. 
20-22. This is a commentary on Reginald Pound's 1953 biography 
of Arnold Bennett. The book's merit is its revelation of Bennett as 
a person. ''Since the person was a novelist and used his own life for 
his major novels, from the biography inevitably comes increased 
understanding.'' The book's defect is its neglect of Bennett's life 
as a novelist. 


1256. Hepburn, James G. "Arnold Bennett Manuscripts aad Rare 
Books: A List of Holdings,"' pp. 23-30. A list of American, English, 
and private Bennett holdings. 


1257. Gerber, Helmut E. "Bibliography, News, Notes," pp. 30-35. 
Brief notes, mainly bibliographical, on the following writers: Samuel 
Butler, R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. For- 
ster, George Gissing, W. H. Hudson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rose Mac- 
aulay, W. B. Maxwell, Leonard Merrick, George Moore, and H. G. 
Wells. —George O. Marshall, Jr. 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, II: 5, Summer 1958. 


1258. Kerouac, Jack. "Essentials of Spontaneous Prose," pp. 72-73. 
Brief remarks are made by the author on set-up, procedure, method, 
scoping, lag in procedure, timing, center of interest, structure of 
work and mental state in relation to writing. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), 
No. 11, 1957. 


1259. Anisimov, I. "A Life Devoted to the Future," pp. 254-266. 
This article is about the work of the revolutionary American writer 
and journalist, poet and playwright, John Reed. John Reed's book, 
Ten Days That Shook the World, the first work of fiction in foreign 
literature which was inspired by the Revolution of October 1917, was 
highly praised by V. I. Lenin. 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), 
No. 12, 1957. 


1269. Romanova,Elena. "Notes on the Modern American Novel," 
pp. 210-216. The author of the article uses fiction works of recent 
years, including Nelson Algren's A Walk on the Wild Side, Wright 
Morris's The Field of Vision, John O'Hara's A Family Party, Ernest 


Fear, Mitchel Wilson's Live With Lightning, John O'Killen's Young- 
blood and others, in analyzing the trends in the development of the 
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American novel. Along with her own observations Elena Romanova 
analyzes the appraisals contained in the works of the American 
critics Van Wyck Brooks, Malcolm Cowley, and John Aldridge. 
While agreeing with Cowley's thesis that the attempts of many 
American novelists "to remain outside of time" and to describe 
certain "immutably human situations" which are far removed from 
actual life, are ruinous for the novel, the author of the article notes 
certain trends in modern American literature which speak of an 
"extension of the scope of themes that interest the writers" and of 
the fact that in recent years '"'a healthy realistic trend can be noted 
ever more clearly in the literature of the USA." 


1261. Balashov, P. ''Freedom of Choice and Historical Necessity," 
pp. 196-204, The author analyzes the post-war work of the famous 
English writer James Aldridge. Special attention is paid to the 
novels The Diplomat, I Wish He Would Not Die, and Heroes of the 
Empty View. Noting the craftsmanship of the writer, the convincing 
presentation of the psychology of his characters, and his subtle feel- 
ing for nature, the author of the article emphasizes Aldridge's inher- 
ent "clear, life-asserting view of the world," and his "ability to de- 
tect the sprouts of new phenomena." 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), 
No. 1, 1958. 


1262. Ivasheva, V. ''The English Novel of the Fifties,"' pp. 211- 
217. After giving a critical analysis of a number of English novels 
of recent years, Miss Ivasheva does not agree with the conclusions 
drawn by the English writer C. P. Snow, who, in his article in the 
same magazine (Inostrannaja Literatura, No. 6, 1957) gave what 
V. Ivasheva calls ‘an unjustified optimistic appraisal of all English 
literature.'' Miss Ivasheva is of the opinion that any writer by re- 
fusing to ''depict public life and, what is even more important, to 
present in artistic form, the truly essential social problems," con- 
siderably impoverishes his work. She reviews several novels by 
the so-called "angry young men" (Amis, Wain, and others), and 
argues with those English critics who are inclined to ignore or re- 
fuse to recognize the significance of these novels in modern English 
literature. 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), 
No. 4, 1958. 


1263. Startsev, A. ''Something New About Young Twain," pp. 261- 
263. (Mark Twain of the Enterprise: Newspaper Articles and Other 
Documents. 1862-1864. University of California Press, 1957). 
In a review by A. Startsev of material about Mark Twain published 
by the University of California, the reviewer notes that this material 
gives "abundant historical commentary as well as interesting details 
describing an important period in Twain's literary work," the period 
when he began his professional literary activity. 


—A. Nikoljukin 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, IV: 3, July-September 1958. 


1264. Norris, Ruby R. "Folk Medicine of Cumberland County," 
pp- 101-110. The author has put special emphasis in her collection 
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on folk remedies that have been used on babies and small children. 
Suggested folk cures for more than forty ailments and illnesses are 
presented. Several cures are from Negro informants. There was 
no attempt on the author's part to relate her cures to those of neigh- 
boring counties or states. 


1265. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ''Lexicographical Note on Song of 
the River," pp. 111-113. In 1957 Billy Clark, a Kentucky novelist, 
published Song of the River, which has its setting in the Big Sandy 
area. This note presents data on hunker, joeboat, nib, staggon, and 
trotline. These words are defined, their use is cited from Clark's 
novel, and their previous treatment by dictionaries is discussed. 


1266. Boswell, George W. ‘Kentucky Folksongs in the Tennessee 
Archives," pp. 115-121. Boswell presents several of the forty-eight 
songs that were recorded from Mrs. Nancy Priddy, Bonnieville, Ky. 
He gives words and music to ''There Was an Old Man Lived in a Gum 
Tree" (Child 10), "Barbara Allen" (Child 84), "Sweet Betsy from 
Pike," and ''With His Old Gray Beard Need Shaving."' Brief notes 
introduce each song. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LES LANGUES MODERNES, 52 Année: 1, Janvier-Fevrier 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


LES LANGUES MODERNES, 52:2, Mars-Avril 1958. 


1267. Bailhache, Jean. "Angry Young Men," pp. 31-46. Kingsley 
Amis, John Wain, John Braine,and John Osborne have in common 
acute class consciousness, a sense of being culturally de-classed, 
snobbism in reverse, a kind of ungentlemanly provincialism, and 
destructive vigor. But will their success and their anger last? 
They have created a new hero type with which the new generation 
identifies itself, an anti-snob rebel; whatever happens to them, this 
type will live. 


LES LANGUES MODERNES, 52: 3, Mai-Juin 1958. 


1268. Rérat, A. "Le Romanesque dans 'L'Ami Commun,'" pp. 30- 
36. Conventional criticism of Dickens's Our Mutual Friend finds 
the novel clever but composed of disparate elements; however, it is 
unified by its "couleur Tamise,'' the pervasive presence of the 
Thames and the romantic coloring with which Dickens invests its 
beauty and its mud, exploiting it to create an imaginary, miraculous 
world. 


1269, Lambin, G. "L'Tle de Prospero ou les Faux Prodiges,"' pp. 37- 
44. The scene of Shakespeare's Tempest may be precisely identified 
with one of the Lipari Islands (the Aeolian Islands of Greek myth). 
All of them are volcanic and possess deserts, fertile areas, etc. 
The marvelous events and features of Prospero's island are dis- 
coverable in the Liparis: a submarine eruption like the one which 
occurred in 1814 accounts for the shipwreck; the fires and sulphuric 
smells were volcanic in origin. Alum is one of the chief Liparian 
products and is present in some of the river waters which flow into 
the sea in sufficient quantity to fix and brighten the colors in clothes 
and to make them seem new-dyed, as they seemed to those who 
were shipwrecked in Shakespeare's play. The music in the air isa 
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traditional feature of myths about the Aeolian Islands. The seeming 
barking of dogs arose from seals and from wave concussions as 
described by Sebastian Munster in 1544. Gonzalo's utopia is antici- 
pated in the Aeolian collectivism described by Diodorus Siculus. 
When asked how Shakespeare could have documented his dramatic 
island in this way, Lambin replies with a question: ''Which Shake- 
speare ?" —J. Max Patrick 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, Religious Books Sec- 
tion, May 23, 1958. 


1270. "A Portrait of Newman," pp. i-ii. Despite Wilfrid Ward, 
Father Henry Tristram, the daughter of Wilfrid Ward and, now, the 
extremely valuable Newman by Pére Louis Bouyer, translated by 
Lewis May, the definitive biography of Newman has yet to be written. 
Newman is so deeply interesting because he was so interested in 
himself. There is no doubt of Newman's greatness and his incom- 
parable charm. Constantly we see that in almost every respect he 
was in advance of his time. He realized that in the Roman Church, 
as he found it, creative theology was dead, and we realize after 
three quarters of a century that, with the exception of Manning, it is 
Newman who has substance and it is his critics who have dwindled 
out of sight and mind. Manning, however, was strong where Newman 
was weak, in the anticipation of modern democracy and the urgent 
apostolic sense of the plight of the industrial proletariat. 


, May 30, 1958. 


1271. "The Primitive Vision," p. 296. Emily Dickinson was one of 
the great poets who have written in English. The damaging belief in 
her personal eccentricity, begun in her lifetime by the vulgarian 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, will disappear when her whole achieve- 
ment is studied in the six definitive volumes edited by Thomas H. 
Johnson. Emily Dickinson was in love with life, and the natural com- 
plement to an intense love of life is an intense fear of death. For 
her, to be alive was enough, but it was not easy to preserve her 
identity as a woman in a patriarchal theocracy, or to preserve joy 
and belief in life beneath the oppression of a gloomy puritan theology. 


1272. A Correspondent. ''Fowler and His 'Modern English Usage,'"' 
p. 302. The centenary year of H. W. Fowler (1858-1933) provides 
a good opportunity to trace the stages in the development of the plan 
and execution of Modern English Usage by examining the relevant 
correspondence in the files of his publishers, The Oxford University 
Press, from 1909 until the appearance of the work in March, 1926. 
The book underwent numerous changes in plan, contents, purpose, 
scope, and title, and triumphed over the objections of such consult- 
ants for the Oxford Press as C. T. Onions and Henry Bradley. 


, June 6, 1958. 


1273. "My Lady Bountiful," p. 312. Recent biographies and collec- 
tions of letters of such ''Lady Bountifuls" of the Victorian era as 
Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Charlotte Guest, or Lady Lon- 
donderry, enable modern readers to evaluate them fairly, now that 
the period of reaction to all Victorian ideals has passed, and further- 
more, to compare them with such fictional counterparts as Trollope's 
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Lady Lufton, certain women characters in Dickens, or even Lady 
Deloraine in Disraeli's Sybil, a character thought to be based on 
Lady Londonderry herself. These ladies possessed a competence 
and a grasp of affairs which reveals a far deeper character than that 
with which they are generally credited. 


1274. "In the Margin," p. 313. Parody is the gentlest form of criti- 
cism, implying affection for if not admiration of the victim. In verse, 
a particularly successful specimen is Sir John Squire's "Housman"; 
in prose, Max Beerbohm's A Christmas Garland might be cited. 
"Miss Myra Buttle's'’ Sweeniad, the most recent attempt in this 
form, fails because it falls into burlesque, and because of its ex- 
treme hostility to T. S. Eliot's philosophy and technique. 


, June 13, 1958. 


1275. "The Novelist as an American," p. 328. American literature 
is considered to be "impenetrably mysterious" inside and outside 
of academic circles in the United States; its difficulties in part are 
due to the self-consciousness of American writers. Unlike the 
English novel, notable for its sanity, the American novel rests in 
contradictions and extreme ranges of experience and can well be 
called the romance-novel; it veers toward mythic, allegorical, and 
symbolistic forms. American novelists are highbrows or lowbrows, 
or at times a mixture of both; the English novel is middlebrow. Mr. 
Richard Chase's book, The American Novel and its Tradition, the 
occasion for this article, may well revolutionize the interpretation 
of American fiction both in England and the United States. 


1276. Keynes, Geoffrey. ''William Blake and John Linnell," p. 332. 
Full extracts from Linnell's journals, as copied by his grandson, 
A. H. Palmer, and now in the possession of Miss Joan Ivimy, are 
presented for the new light they shed on Blake and his relations with 
Linnell. One realizes from them how much Linnell cultivated the 
company of the aging Blake, and how carefully he tended the poet's 
welfare. 


, June 20, 1958. 


1277. "Experience of a Lifetime," p. 345. Although there is no 
English term equivalent to le roman fleuve, we do have works that 
it might describe, e.g., Anthony Powell's The Music of Time, C. P. 
Snow's Strangers and Brothers, and Lawrence Durrell's ''four- 
decker" of which Justine and Balthazar have appeared. These writ- 
ers and others defeat the limitations of length imposed by modern 
convention, and return to Victorian amplitude. They return also to 
the Victorian participation of the novelist in his novel, after being 
banished for a time by the creed of Stephen Dedalus. 


1278. Keynes, Geoffrey. ''John Linnell and Mrs. Blake," p. 348. 
Further entries transcribed from John Linnell's journal (See TLS, 
June 13, 1958) show Linnell's dealings with Mrs. Blake after her 
husband's death, particularly those relating to the plates of Dante, 
and reveal the way in which Frederick Tatham gradually caused her 
to suspect that Linnell was taking advantage of her financially in 
respect to these plates. 
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, June 27, 1958. 


1279. Croft, P. J. "Izaak Walton's John Chalkhill," p. 365. The 
authorship of Thealma and Clearchus, first published in 1683 with a 
Preface by Izaak Walton dated 1678, and attributed by Walton to John 
Chalkhill, has long been in doubt, in the absence of any other knowl- 
edge of Chalkhill. Eight manuscripts, recently discovered among 
the Gell family papers at Hopton Hall, now establish Chalkhill as the 
author and also provide adequate knowledge of his life and character. 


, July 4, 1958. 


1280. ''The Perpetual Marriage," p. 369. The publication of a new 
posthumous collection of Virginia Woolf's essays, Granite and Rain- 
bow, provides an opportunity to reconsider her stature as a literary 
critic. She possessed advantages and disadvantages which daily be- 
come rarer. She had no motive but the satisfaction of curiosity and 
the search for pleasure. She wished to awaken sympathy and make 
difficult communications easier. One is struck by the variety of her 
responses as she moves instinctively from one empathic state to 
another in considering such dissimilar writers as Defoe, Swift, 
Dostoevsky, Proust, Dickens, or Hemingway. So far as criticism is 
a matter of calipers and chloroform bottles, Virginia Woolf scarcely 
qualifies. But her contribution is one that nobody else has been able 
to make. 


1281. "French Critics," p. 377. Although English ignorance of 
French criticism is great, and few efforts have been made to bridge 
the gap between English and French criticism, sympathetic study of 
French criticism by the English and of English criticism by the 
French should produce valuable results. The distinct methods might, 
in various ways, prove complementary. In examples and allusions 
the work of Professors Empson and I. A. Richards is contrasted with 
that of M. René Char, M. Maurice Blanchot, M. Bounoure, M. Camus, 
M. Mounin, and M. Bonnefoy. —John K. Mathison 


MEANJIN, XVII: 2, Winter 1958. [Note: While the title page gives 
the date Winter 1958, on every other page it is given as June 1958.] 


1282, Fitzgerald, Robert D. ''Philip Lindsay," pp. 183-186. Fitz- 
gerald first met Philip Lindsay through his older brother, Jack, in 
Sydney in 1923, when Philip was 16 or 17. Fitzgerald found Philip 
charming, and a friendship began which lasted until 1930, when Lind- 
say left for England. At the time he left, he had completed a novel 
and a book of short stories (both still unpublished), as well as his 
first printed book, a volume of poetry called An Affair of Philip 
Lindsay's. Lindsay's character was exuberant, and until late in life 
he put much of himself into everything he wrote (and read). Although 
many among his 48 published books are weak, even those entertain, 
and the best belong to literature. 


1283. Gawsworth, John. ''Philip Lindsay," pp. 186-187. Gawsworth 
has been Lindsay's friend for 25 years and recently was appointed 
his literary executor. Lindsay's talent was such that he deserves a 
Collected Edition of his Works, the best of which bear comparison 
with those of Sir Walter Scott, though there are others which "he 
would probably prefer us to forget." 
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1284, Macartney, Keith. ''The Shifting Heart," pp. 188-190. A re- 
cent Australian play, The Shifting Heart, by Richard Beynon, is an 
excellent development of the problem of racial intolerance in a slum 


an earlier and similar play by Ray Lawler. But the action tends to 
drag, and Beynon does not handle the Australian idiom as well as 
Lawler. While on the whole Lawler's is the better piay, Beynon's 
is still the work of a talented and sincere dramatist. 

—S. J. Sackett 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VIII: 2, Summer 1958. 


1285. Meade, Guthrie T., Jr. ''The Sea Crab," pp. 91-100. Meade 
makes a thorough study of the pornographic song ''The Sea Crab" 
from the earliest known version of the ballad that appeared in the 
Percy Folio Manuscript (c. 1620-1650) to those of present-day 
America and England. He compares the various versions that he 
has found in oral tradition and has selected three distinctive features 
"as useful bases for correlations: (1) phrasal similarities; (2) par- 
allel idiomatic expressions; and (3) the trait distributions."' He 
finds that the various versions may be classified on the basis of 
fourteen principal components, which he charts. "It is this writer's 
belief that the song is still quite common in oral tradition throughout 
Great Britain and America and that possibly a prose form still exists 
in France or other parts of Europe." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 6, June 1958. 


1286. Steadman, John M. "Spenser and the Virgilius Legend: Another 
Talus Parallel," pp. 412-413. Talus' use of his iron flail in the 
service of truth is paralleled in the Lyf of Virgilius (Antwerp, 15187), 
in which a copper man uses an iron flail "in the cause of law and 
justice." 


1287. Sokoloff, B. A. "Ethan Brand's Twin," pp. 413-414. The 
effect of Hawthorne's story is enhanced by the likeness between 
Brand and the man from Nuremberg (the Wandering Jew). 


1288. Garrett, George Palmer. ''Some Revisions in As I Lay Dying," 
pp. 414-417. A study of the first and last pages of the Ms shows 
that Faulkner's assertion that he wrote the novel'''without changing 
a word" is incorrect; it suggests rather, that, although the "large 
design" of the novel was not revised, details of sentence structure 
and diction were considerably altered. 


1289, Frazier, David L. "Lucas Burch and the Polarity of Light in 
August," pp. 417-419. Lucas Burch (whose role has been neglected) 
represents life without value, as Byron Bunch represents positive 
and Joe Christmas negative values. 


1290. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ''A Small Crux in Allen Tate's 'Death 
of Little Boys,'"' pp. 419-421. Both Ransom and Winters have com- 
mented on ll. 14-15; the present article traces "the cliff/Of Norway" 
to Milton PL, I, 203ff., and to the 'Norwegian song'"' passage in 
Andersen's ''The Elf-Hill."" The meaning of the passage in Tate is 
thus clarified. — Robert Pierson 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 6, June 1958, 


1291. Kovetz, Gene H. "Canterbury Tales, A 2349-52," pp. 236-237, 
By altering the order of the three prayers from the order in the 
Teseida, Chaucer is guilty of an inconsistency: Diana's assurances 
to Emily are "premature." 


1292. Pafford, J. H. P. ''Words Used Only Once in Shakespeare," 
pp. 237-238. A note on the problems involved in the study, with a 
table indicating the number of unique words in each play and the 
average number of lines for each unique word. 


1293. Copley, J. ''Two Notes on Early English Carols," pp. 239-240. 
The first, "A Second Carol of Agincourt," discusses a carol about 
St. George which "represents one more attempt of the cleric to force 
a stubborn pagan survival into some Christian pattern.'' The sec- 
ond, ''Carol and Cantilena,'' differentiates the two forms: the dif- 
ference suggests that the Church "availed herself...of an old secular 
tradition, and many of the features...disappeared in the process of 
assimilation." 


1294. Adler, Jacob H. ''Form and Meaning in Herbert's 'Disci- 
pline,'"' pp. 240-243. A detailed explication and critique, concluding 
that ''with the one possible exception of Love's bow" all ideas, im- 
ages, sound patterns, etc., contribute to an effect ''both complex and 
powerful." 


1295. Miller, Edwin Haviland. "George Whetstone - Professional 
Epitapher,"' pp. 243-244. A study of some of Whetstone's works indi- 
cates a habit of borrowing: despite his declaration that he did not 
write for money, one suspects that "like other Elizabethan hack 
writers he frequently manufactured rather than created." 


1296. Lawless, Donald S. "More About Anne Massinger (?) and 
Thomas Crompton," p. 244. Supplements a previous article on the 
personae of Crompton's will: the Anne Crompton mentioned in the 
codicil may be the Anne Massinger already referred to. 


1297. Morris, B. R. ''Thomas Watson and 'Troilus and Cressida,'" 
p. 244-245. A reprint of an article in the May, 1958, issue. 


1298. Cohen, Hennig. "An Early American Chaucer Allusion," p. 
245. Ward's commendatory verses to Mrs. Bradstreet's The Tenth 
Muse include (1. 17) an allusion not included in Miss Spurgeon's 
study (1925). 


1298a. Mackerness, E.D. ''Two Chaucer Allusions of 1659,"' pp. 245- 
246. Periamma Epidemion; or, Vulgar Errors... (1659), an anony- 
mous work, contains allusions to Gen. Prol. 437 and WBTProl. 227-8. 


1299. Cauthen, I. B. "Another Chaucer Allusion in Harsten," pp. 
248-249, In Harsten's A Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures 
(1603) appears (sig. F1Y) what seems to be an allusion, hitherto 
unnoted, to Miller's Tale 3638-9. 


1300. Howarth, R. G. "Attributions to Herrick," p. 249. Among 
poems attributed to Herrick by L. C. Martin are several which are 
more likely by Robert Heath. 
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1301. Gillis, William. "Allan Ramsay's 'Nanny-O,'" pp. 249-250. 
A Ms note in a copy in the possession of the present author suggests 
that Nanny is Lady Anne, eldest daughter of the second Earl of 
Marchmont. 


1302. Anon. '"'The Country Wife': No Place to Hide," pp. 250-251. 
The play is "a comedy of disguises": the plot is built around a series 
of deceptions, all but one of which are unmasked; the language 
(notably, in the allusions to dramatic method and in the puns) is in 
keeping. 


1303. Steadman, John M. "A Keats-Hayley Parallel," pp. 251-52. 
Keats's line "Bards of Passion and of Mirth" suggests Hayley's de- 
scription of Ariosto as ''The Bard of Pathos now, and now of Mirth." 


1304. Greany, Helen J. "Some Interesting Parallels,"' pp. 252-253. 
Churchill's The Prophecy of Famine (1763), 93-108, recalls Lear 
l.ii.1-22; the last act of O'Casey's Juno and the Paycock quotes 
Pope's Essay on Man IV.248. 


1305. Rawson, C. J. "The Sentimental Hero in Fiction and Life: 
A Note on Jane Austen and Fanny Burney," pp. 253-254. Miss 
Burney's diary (1787) describes one Wm. Bunbury, remarkably like 
Miss Austen's Sir Edward Denham, who may therefore be regarded 
as "not merely a burlesque of other novel-heroes" but "'an observ- 
able social type." 


1306. Butts, Denis. "Newman's Influence on Matthew Arnold's 
Theory of Poetry," pp. 255-256. The view that poetry will eventu- 
ally replace religion suggested in ''The Study of Poetry'' may have 
its roots, surprisingly, in Newman's early article on ''Prospects of 
the Anglican Church." 


1307. Steadman, John M. "Dickens' Typography and the Dragon's 
Teeth," pp. 256-257. A passage in American Notes associates the 
printers' types with dragon's teeth: the association is probably 
derived, ultimately, from Bartholemaeus Anulus. 


1308. Cross, Gustav. ''The Way of All Flesh," p. 257. The proverb 
(presumably derived from Joshua XXIII, 14) has a history of humor- 
ous application, e.g., ''flesh'' equated with ''meat" or with (c.1603, 
by Marston) "Curtezan."' 


1309, Anon. "Rossetti and a Poe Image," pp. 257-258. The final 
stanzas of ''To Helen" (1831) and "A Portrait'' (1847) contain strik- 
ingly similar images: an indebtedness is likely. 


1310. Marshall, George O., Jr. "A Miltonic Echo in Housman," p. 
258. The line ''Moping melancholy mad" in A Shropshire Lad LXII 
echoes PL XI,485-6. This echo was missed by Richards (1942). 


1311. Anon. 'Housman's 'The Deserter,''"' pp. 258-260. The meter 
and diction contain many echoes of balladry; but there is particular 
indebtedness to two ballads (Child, Nos. 81 and 299). 


1312. Owen, R. J. "Joseph Conrad: Two Books," p. 260. In view 
of Garnett's speculation (1937) on the source of an incident in Lord 
Jim, a somewhat similar parallel effect in Heart of Darkness may 
derive from an incident cited in Hamilton's The Halcyon Era (1933), 
pp. 90-91. 
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1313. Martin, C.G. 'W. B. Yeats: An Unpublished Letter," pp. 
260-261. The letter (1906) throws lights upon the development of 
Yeats's prosody. 


1314. Steadman, John M. "Eliot and Husserl: The Origin of the 
'Objective Correlative,'"’ pp. 261-262. Eliot may have derived the 
phrase, directly or ultimately, from the German philosopher; but he 
used the phrase ina fresh sense. 


1315, Nathan, Norman, "Eliot's Incorrect Note on 'C.i.f. London,'"' 
p. 262. The abbreviation in The Waste Land, l. 211, actually means 
"cost, insurance, freight." 


1316. Grenander, M. E. "Sonnet V from Dylan Thomas' Altarwise 
by Owl-Light Sequence," p.263. Following Olson's lead,an examina- 
tion of the poem reveals a number of allusions to Moby Dick which 
"corroborate the biblical and astrological allusions...."' 


1317. Hepburn, James G. "Arnold Bennett in Clerkenwell," pp. 263- 
264. The original of the shop in Riceyman Steps was not one in Red 
Lion Passage but, as Bennett himself noted, one in Southampton. 


1318. Collinge, N. E. ''Gongyla and Mr. Pound," pp. 265-266. 
Pound's ''Papyrus" is derived from a Sapphic fragment. 


1319. Anderson, G. L. "'A Little Civil Correction’: Langbaine 
Revised," pp. 266-269. A summary of Gildon's revisions (1698) of 
Langbaine (1691): in general, ''the critic and literary historian has 
replaced the antiquary, and this was an advance in the history of 
dramatic criticism." — Robert Pierson 


ORBIS, VII: 1, 1958. 


1320. Le Page, Robert B. ''General Outlines of Creole English Dia- 
lects in the British Caribbean," pp. 54-64. [Part III.] Data are pre- 
sented on the personal pronouns, verbs, noun plurals, and various 
lexical items which "illustrate both the diversities and the basic 
similarities of the dialects of Creole English with which our survey 
is concerned. Although our phonetic data are incomplete, it may 
safely be said that, while each dialect has its own distinctive vowel 
phonemes, most of the consonantal features...are common throughout 
the region.... Some features of grammar and vocabulary are com- 
mon throughout; some—particularly lexical items—appear to be 
rather oddly and capriciously distributed; some—particularly gram- 
matical features—have a distinctly regional grouping.... In each 
colony Standard English is the language of the official world.... Each 
colony has in addition its own dialect or dialects of Creole English, 
spoken—except in the creole French-speaking Windwards—by the 
vast majority of the people....'"' 


1321. Sapon, Stanley M. "A Note on the Gathering and Exchange of 
Linguistic Data," pp. 183-185. In order to fill many needs, the 
American Library of Recorded Dialect Studies (ALORDS) has been 
established under the directorship of Mr. Sapon at the Ohio State 
University. ALORDS has set up a library of tape-recorded inter- 
views which are "available to scholars on a loan or purchase basis." 
It has also published A Pictorial Linguistic Interview Manual. 
—Arthur Norman 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXV: 3, Summer 1958. 


1322. Brumm, Ursula. "Symbolism and the Novel," pp. 329-342. 
Symbolism, long familiar in poetry, has become dominant in the 
novel, and, according to some critics, the main standard of literary 
value. However, in the historical perspective of the novel, symbol- 
ism is not necessary and not all novels are symbolic. The realistic 
novel of the late 18th and early 19th centuries was empirical in both 
attitude and technique and was antithetical to symbolism. History, 
not myth, was basic to the great tradition of the realistic novel, and 
subject matter was based on the development of the individual per- 
sonality, not on symbolic archetypes. Symbols do occur in the real- 
istic novel but as parts of the reality and as evidence of causation, 
whereas the symbolic novel uses the symbol as image. In the 20th 
century symbolism has gained a reputation for sophistication; actu- 
ally it is evidence of naiveté, for it depends on a faith in a mythical 
past. Thus, the symbolic novel appeals to the romantic in all of us, 
the belief that our fates are controlled by mysterious principles 
whose meaning can be externally expressed. 


1323. Kinnaird, John. ''The Paradox of an American 'Identity,' "' 
pp. 380-405. Recent criticism has begun to recognize some of the 
paradoxes and enigmas in Whitman, but it has not yet seen the central 
paradox—the continuity or discontinuity of Whitman's poetic power 
with his political philosophy. The original Whitman which the critic 
must seek to understand was a man troubled by uncertainty, an uncer- 
tainty always sexual in origin. Mr. Kinnaird theorizes that Whitman 
had some profoundly moving sexual experience, a first experience, 
after he had become an adult. This experience reversed the usual 
process of self-discovery and explains why Whitman was never able 
to dissociate mind from flesh, sex and death, body and soul, mortal 
and immortal identity. With this experience Whitman became con- 
scious of the ambivalence within himself and from then on used this 
ambivalence ("my soul and I") as his major theme, rejoicing in its 
very mystery and paradoxicality. However, after the original Leaves 
of Grass, Whitman lost the balance in his paradox. He tried to live his 
own legend and became overwhelmingly self-conscious. Yet both his 
successes and failures as an artist were inevitable in and typical of 
American culture. He failed by assuming that personal and cosmic 
identity could be merged and that American democracy would make 
the merger possible. ‘He succeeded by transforming his vision into 
speech, a ''voice,'' which is the secret of all great poetry. 


1324. Meyerhoff, Hans. "An American Odyssey," pp. 443-453. In 
this essay-review based on three books, Richard Chase, The Ameri- 
can Novel and Its Tradition, Harry Levin, The Power of Blackness, 
and Philip Rahv (ed.), Literature in America, Mr. Meyerhoff postu- 
lates that the critics are searching in American literature for a 
national image or character which is non-existent. American litera- 
ture is regional not national—it has no cultural unity or identity as 
was developed in Europe. The culture of various American regions 
was European, nor did these regions produce a dominant literary 
figure who became a personal symbol for a national literature. The 
American dream was not fulfilled and our literature continues to 
record the pursuit of it or flight from it. Correspondingly, American 
literary characters generally are images of flight. The sense of 
homelessness in our literature, the refusal to come to terms with 
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reality, is the trademark of the classic American literature but it is 
not peculiar to it, for all the developments in our civilization which 
produced this theme and sense were antedated in and came from 
Europe. In short, the past has continued to prevail in American 
literature; the result is an international culture in which American 
literature and culture merely shares. Thus, any division of modern 
literature into ''American" or ''European" is meaningless. 


1325. Jones, LeRoy, David Fitelson, and Norman Podhoretz. ''Cor- 
respondence: The Beat Generation," pp. 472-479. An exchange, 
based upon Norman Podhoretz's essay-review ''The Know-Nothing 
Bohemians," in the Spring 1958 issue of Partisan Review (AES, May, 
p. 137, item 697). —Sheldon Grebstein 


PENSEE FRANCAISE, 17 Année: 4, Avril 1958. 


1326. Guierre, Maurice. "Charles Morgan chez les Marins Fran- 
¢gais,'' pp. 3-7. Morgan's naval career and sympathies color his 
works and won him the esteem of French naval men; he lauded them. 

—J. Max Patrick 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVII: 2, April 1958. 


1327. Nurmi, Martin K., ed. ''The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1957," pp. 129-244. 


1328. Sherwood, John C. "Norris and the Jeannette," pp. 245-252. 
The early chapters of A Man's Woman are based on Commander De 
Long's The Voyage of the Jeannette and Chief Engineer Melville's 
In the Lena Delta, accounts of the harrowing experiences of the 
Jeannette crew after the steamer had been crushed by ice in June 
1881 in the Arctic Ocean off Siberia. Although the ending of Norris's 
arctic chapters parallels that of the Adolphus Greely expedition 
of 1881-82, '[Ward] Bennett's story...is in its general outlines De 
Long's....'' In addition, those small details that give the novel its 
air of authenticity come chiefly from De Long; ''sometimes the cor- 
respondence is so close as to seem uninspired," as, for instance, 
Bennett's "'ice-journal''' and De Long's. For artistic reasons, 
Norris emphasized only the most "unpleasant parts"' of De Long's 
narrative and gave to Bennett a ''ruthless brutality" that made him 
very different from De Long himself, The scenes, not exaggerating 
"the hardships of arctic exploration,'' are skilfully adapted, but ap- 
pear "more bombastic and rhetorical than usual'' when compared to 
Melville's and De Long's narratives. 


1329. Leech, Clifford. "An Addendum on Webster's Duchess," pp. 
253-256. In answer to Dr. F. W. Wadsworth's article on The Duchess 
of Malfi (PQ, XXXV [1956], 394-407), the contention is made that the 
Duchess is not a wholly virtuous woman destroyed—that the charac- 
ters are not either all good or all evil—but that she is a powerful 
tragic figure: a commanding personality with a human weakness that 
contributes to her downfall. The weakness lies not only in marrying 
beneath her but also, more importantly, in neglecting the duties of 
her position for love. Though one can see this neglect and still ad- 
mire and sympathize with the Duchess, the play itself is not an 
artistically integrated whole. —John B. Shipley 
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QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXV: 2, Summer 1958. 


1330. Weaver, Robert. "England's Angry Young Men," pp. 183-194. 
The 'Angries" are considered as a fringe benefit of the Welfare 
State: well-publicized, noisy, and pretentious minor writers. The 
major figures are grouped as Mystics (Colin Wilson), Provincials 
(Kingsley Amis, John Wain, John Braine), Radicals (John Osborne), 
and discussed in detail. Their work has suffered because "it appears 
to reflect all too faithfully the drabness and frustrations of postwar 
England." 


1331. Akrigg, G. P. V. "Shakespeare's Living Sources," pp. 239- 
250. The case is variously argued for the probability that Shake- 
speare used living people as models for his characters, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Then, as an exercise in literary detec- 
tion, two new parallels are suggested. Polonius may be a satiric 
portrait of Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset. The identity (originally 
suggested by G. M. Young) between Lear and Sir Brian Annesley can 
be strengthened by considering the lines of the Fool (II, iv, 46): 
"Winter's not gone yet, if the wild-geese fly that way." One of 
Annesley's three daughters was Mrs. Grace Wildgoose. 


1332. Humphrey, Ruth. "Emily Carr," pp. 270-276. An apprecia- 
tion of the late Canadian artist and writer of local color sketches 
(Klee Wyck, 1941) and autobiography. 


1333. Beattie, Munro. "Poetry Chronicle," pp. 313-320. Ina re- 
view article on Canadian poetry of 1957, Professor Beattie finds the 
sum decidedly well-written if not of major importance. He notes 
more cosmopolitan poetry and less nationalistic poetry than in previ- 
ous years. He singles out for discussion and praise work by Hermia 
Harris, Fraser, Dorothy Roberts, Dorothy Livesay, Jay Macpherson, 
Daryl Hine, Elizabeth Brewster, and Fred Cogswell; other poets 
are listed. —R.E. Lee 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XI: 2, Summer 1958. 


1334. Gottfried, Rudolf B. "Antiquarians at Work," pp. 114-120. 
Sets of marginalia by Sir John Price, a defender of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth against ''the incredulity of Polydore Vergil'' (Anglica Historia, 
1534), in two 1517 copies of Geoffrey's history show the original 
amateur interest (c. 1530) and later partisanship (early 1550's) which 
led to Price's Historiae Brytannicae Defensio (1573). William Lam- 
barde's marginalia in a 1567 copy of Matthew of Westminster's 
Flores Historiarum, when compared with his A Perambulation of 
Kent (1576), a byproduct of his work, and with his dictionary, reveal 
"Lambarde's methodical scholarship,'' which marks ''a real advance 
beyond the desultory antiquarianism" of Price's 1530 marginalia. 
This development in scholarship was in part a result of the work of 
the several competent 16th century historians, especially Leland. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 
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RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1957. 


1335. Evans, Frank B. "New Evidence on the 1596 Printing of the 
Faerie Queene," pp. 4-8. An examination of the 1596 edition of the 
Faerie Queene in the Library of the College of William and Mary 
reveals the existence of three variants unverified by the Variorum 
edition. One of these, reflecting a particularly alert correction in 
conformity with the 1590 errata sheet, ''Faults Escaped inPrinting" 
(usually said to have been ignored in the 1596 editing), suggests the 
possibility that Spenser oversaw the late stages of the printing. 


1336. Wickes, George. "A Portrait of Penelope Rich," pp. 9-14. 
Sir Philip Sidney's portrait of Penelope Rich was not realistic but 
ornately stylized. Subsequently, numerous poets praising her beauty 
"were content to go on copying the master, ignoring the model, car- 
ing little that they moved farther and farther from reality." 


1337. Hoy, Cyrus. ''The Pretended Piety of Jonson's Alchemist," 
pp. 15-19. Irony of various degrees is afforded by Sir Epicure's 
reply to Surly's warning that a possessor of the philosopher's stone 
must be devout and virtuous. His retort that his alchemist, not he, 
must be and is deeply religious is ironic in view of Subtle's true 
nature. Also foreshadowed is the scene in which Sir Epicure sup- 
posedly disrupts the experiment by his assignation with Dol Common. 
This latter episode is itself ''a tissue of ironies" in that ''nothing 
there is what it appears to be.'' Finally the deepest irony results 
from the contrast "against a background of significant truths" which 
reveal the degree of corruption wrought upon the idealistic concept. 


1338. Ogg, David. ''Thornas Hobbes: An Attempted Re-Assessment,'' 
pp. 20-31. ''Hobbes as a political philosopher is as much misunder- 
stood today as he was by his contemporaries.'' His concept of abso- 
iute sovereignty, wrongly equated with totalitarianism, was designed 
to achieve the stability of the secularly-oriented state, free from 
religious bias, content to exercise its power for the sake of security 
alone, thus affording the citizen a degree of freedom. Further, "he 
was the first to advocate reforms in the criminal code," especially 
in shifting emphasis from protection of property to protection of 
person. Finally, he was prophetic in conceiving of the sovereign as 
the embodiment of the ''joint personalities" of his subjects. 


1339. Herbert, Carolyn. ''Comic Elements in Othello," pp. 32-38. 
"Shakespeare achieves greater forcefulness by the comic elements 
he adds to'"' the Othello material borrowed from Giraldi Cinthio. 
He introduces Roderigo, the typical gull; expands Brabantio's part 
along the lines of the deceived father; changes Cassio to ''a comic 
drunkard and a bookish soldier''; makes Bianca the saucy strumpet 
and Emilia both shrewish and jocular. Iago is comic in his boldness 
of speech, his cool-headed knavery and his cuckoldry. Even Othello 
is occasionally in the comic tradition of the jealous husband. 


1340. Stroup, Thomas B. ''George Daniel: Cavalier Poet," pp. 39- 
51. The neglected poetry of Daniel (1616-1657) has merit because of 
the range of subject-matter and the occasionally distinctive treat- 
ment. "One of his most frequent subjects" is his advocacy of the 
Royalist cause, tempered by an ardent love of freedom. His nature 
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poetry is marked by signs of personal observation as well as a con- 
cern "with the problem of mutability and permanence in nature, with 
the problem of nature's god.'' Most interesting "are his references 
to literary men"; Chaucer and Shakespeare receive only limited 
praise; Spenser is eulogized as are Beaumont and Fletcher; Ben 
Jonson is most often praised; and Donne is judiciously admired and 
competently imitated. 


1341. Wiles, A.G. D. "James Johnstoun and the Arcadian Style," 
pp. 72-81. Johnstoun's continuation of the Arcadia deserves atten- 
tion for its imitation of Sidney's style. With the ''externalities'' he 
did well, achieving similar leisureliness and grace; catching ''some 
of the rhythmicalness" through parallelism, repetition, and allitera- 
tion; having less success equaling Sidney's brilliance of rhetorical 
figures; and succeeding ''in catching the idiom of Sidnean impas- 
sioned soliloquy.'' The diversity of style between descriptive and 
narrative passages he avoided by limiting his continuation to straight 
narration, and by the same method he ''minimized comparison with 
the individuality of Sidney's style. But naturally he cannot wholly 
escape comparison. And here his style most suffers,"' 


1342. Herbert, T. Walter. "Diverse Estimates of Polonius' Char- 
acter: An Example of a Dramatic Technique," pp. 82-86. The di- 
vergent evaluations of Polonius by others in the play (Hamlet's con- 
tempt as against the approvals of Ophelia, Laertes, Claudius, and 
Gertrude) reflect a Shakespearean dramatic technique which accounts 
for ''the vividly persuasive representation of vitality essential to 
his drama." 


1343, Traci, Philip J. "The Literary Qualities of Puttenham's 
Arte of English Poesie,"' pp. 87-‘'3. The literary theory of Putten- 
ham's treatise is enlivened with humorous anecdotes, word-plays, 
and bawdry. This comic element ''is directly responsible for a good 
deal of his insight and clarity, for a sense of the comic is essential 
for any writer.'' In addition, the humor makes ''clear and readable... 
what could have been dry and abstruse criticisim."' 


1344, Goldsmith, Robert H. "Plain, Blunt Englishman," pp. 94-99. 
Kent's role in Lear is within a vital dramatic tradition of the "blunt 
truth-teller."' While numerous characters in contemporary drama 
are like Kent, ''compact of blunt honesty, pugnacity, and unbending 
loyalty,'' others (such as Iago) are "counterfeit blunt men.'' Kent's 
particular role contrasts the hypocrisy of Goneril, Regan, Edmund, 
and Oswald and ''gives voice to our own thoughts and pent emotions." 


1345, Legris, Maurice. ''The English Countryside in Harrison's 
Description of England," pp. 100-105. Harrison's work gives a pic- 
ture of the Elizabethan English countryside which stresses the ex- 
tensive game parks and chases (unenclosed but larger than the 
parks); the gardens ("numerous and colorful"); and the forests, 
"wherein the oak is the most common," 


1346. Hoskins, Frank L. "Shakespeare and the Prodigious Page 
Tradition," pp. 106-110. "Shakespeare had in mind the well- 
established tradition when he conceived his pages. But never, not 
even in his most courtly comedy, Love's Labour's Lost, did he 
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slavishly imitate, as did lesser talents. Although he followed a tra- 
dition, the significant aspect of his pages is their individuality." 


1347. Wheeler, Thomas. "Bacon's Henry VII as a Machiavellian 
Prince," pp. 111-117. Bacon's acquaintance with Machiavelli ac- 
counts for his viewing Henry VII in accordance with both the Floren- 
tine's "principe nuovo'' and ruling prince. With respect to the form- 
er, Henry is depicted as having success and failure in fulfilling the 
requirements ''to establish his power, to make necessary innova- 
tions, and to foresee and guard against future troubles."' As the lat- 
ter, he is shown especially to be possessed of the fox-like cunning 
advocated by Machiavelli and to fall into the vice of rapine warned 
against in Il Principe. —William O. Harris 


LA REVUE DE PARIS, 65 Année: 4-7, Avril through Juillet 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS, 65 Année: 8, Aoit 1958. 


1348. Las Verguas, Raymond. ''Richard Wright," pp. 124-131. After 
a tremendous beginning Wright has been standing still for several 
years. He seems to know that he has reached an impasse and is 
seeking a way out. —J. Max Patrick 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW, LXVI: 2, Spring 1958. 


1349. Leavis, F. R. "Joseph Conrad," pp. 179-200. Mr. Leavis 
disagrees with John Wain's suggestion (in the London Magazine sym- 
posium called ''Joseph Conrad To-day,'' November 1957) that Conrad 
chose to write in English rather than in French because the English 
had in those days ''the reputation of being a good audience, intelligent 
and serious....'' If the English had such a reputation, Mr. Leavis 
says, they failed to justify it in respect to Conrad. He uses the atti- 
tudes of Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster as examples of the failure 
of the English to give proper consideration to Conrad while he lived 
and as illustrations of the lack of intelligent recognition. Mr. Leavis 
observes a similar failure in the understanding of Tom Hopkinson 
who writes in the symposium referred to above: ''To Conrad—it 
seems—that accepted codes and standards of behavior are man's 
sole protection against bloody ruin and abandonment.'' Mr. Leavis 
offers an analysis of The Shadow-Line to refute such charges as 
those of Mr. Hopkinson. 


1350. Davidson, Donald. ''The Thankless Muse and Her Fugitive 
Poets,'' pp. 201-227. Mr. Davidson says that he is "concerned with 
what principally emerged from our experience of strictly meditating 
the Muse...."" Generally his essay is an account of the friendships 
and discussions that continued over a period of years and resulted 
in the publication of The Fugitive. From the beginning, the Fugitives 
gave strict attention to form (''The form requires the myth," Allen 
Tate said), abhorred looseness of expression, showed a preference | 
for traditional forms. From the beginning, Fugitive verse contained 
"an underlying conviction about the nature of reality."' Mr. Davidson 
suggests that the Fugitives were in agreement that the poem must 
"mean" and "'be.'"' Merrill Moore is the only Fugitive who came 
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close to writing anything like pure poetry. The essay emphasizes 
the relation of the Fugitives and their region. —Charles Nilon 


SPECULUM, XXXIII: 1, January 1958. 


1351. Lawrence, William W. ''Chaucer's Shipman's Tale,” pp. 56- 
68. The "probable alterations in the plot and the suppression of 
material unfavorable to the wife in the story'"' indicate that ''Chaucer 
deliberately altered his fabliau or fabliau-like source to fit the Wife 
of Bath.'"' Despite the prevailing view the ''present Shipman's Tale 
was, indeed, far less suited to the hardy captain than to Dame Ali- 
son.'' Concerning the "'resulting inconsistencies in the text,'' one 
"may cautiously conclude that [Chaucer's] full interest was not en- 
gaged'’ when he reassigned the tale; the Tales are "after all only a 
fragment...in part unrevised and unretouched." 


SPECULUM, XXXIII: 2, April 1958. 


1352. Mroczkowski, Przemystaw. ''Mediaeval Art and Aesthetics 
in The Canterbury Tales," pp. 204-221. The naturalistic tendencies 
of Gothic art correspond ''to the tendencies which were to be so 
clearly developed in Chaucer's work, in his last period.'' Certain 
descriptions in The Canterbury Tales suggest analogies with medi- 
aeval art. Further, in the light of De Bruyne's "invaluable" study 
Etudes d'esthétique médiévale, the Tales plainly exemplify various 
doctrines of mediaeval aesthetics; among these doctrines are the 
"importance of richness and variety in beauty,'' dynamism, ''the 
obligatory principle of decorum," the '''aesthetics of the ugly,''' and 
the principle of irregularity. The cosmological elements of the 
Tales (cf. Theseus's speech at the close of The Knight's Tale) also 
exemplify the close connection of ''Chaucer's aesthetics...with the 
aesthetics of his epoch"; the '''school of Chartres,'"' for example, 
"'imagines the great visible All as a work of art.'"' 


1353. Loomis, Laura Hibbard. "Secular Dramatics in the Royal 
Palace, Paris, 1378, 1389, and Chaucer's 'Tregetoures,'"' pp. 242- 
255. The "'tregetoures" spoken of in Chaucer's Franklin's Tale 
“have always been glossed as jugglers or magicians." But the 
"scenic marvels" described in this tale suggest the sort of "effects" 
that "had in actual fact been seen by hundreds of people in the royal 
palace of Paris in 1378 and 1389"; the evidence consists in part of 
"an official eye-witness account" and a contemporary illumination. 
Chaucer's "tregetoures" are, then, "actors, craftsmen, artisans 
mécaniques, who, in effective unison, produced spectacular results." 

—John Conley 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XI, 1958, 


1354, Altick, Richard D. 'From Aldine to Everyman: Cheap Re- 
print Series of the English Classics 1830-1906," pp. 3-24. In spite 
of the low esteem in which national classics were sometimes held, 
the glamor of old books, the increase in the size of the middle-class 
reading public, and a court decision of 1774 putting an end to per- 
petual copyright made profitable the publication of cheap reprints 
of literary classics; the first noteworthy undertaking of this kind by 
a reputable publisher was the Aldine Edition of the British poets 
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appearing in 1830. Between 1830 and 1906 at least seventy-five 
reprint series or "libraries" were started, some lasting onlya 
short while, others continuing into the present century. Various 
devices, e.g. publishing in installments and price wars, were tried 
to stimulate sales. Millions of these cheap reprints were sold dur- 
ing the last decades of the century, and they were responsible for a 
wide interest in classic English literature. 


1355. Halsband, Robert. "Editing the Letters of Letter-Writers," 
pp. 25-37. Whereas nineteenth-century editors of letters intended 
their editions to be enjoyed by readers interested in genuine litera- 
ture, modern editors seem to treat letters as documents to be con- 
sulted. The editor is confronted by various problems: should all 
an author's letters be included; should letters to and about the 
author be printed; should the letters be arranged in simple chrono- 
logical sequence or in separate correspondences; should the letter 
be presented as a manuscript or as a printed text; what should be 
annotated? These and other editorial difficulties are examined and 
the practices of various editors discussed. 


1356. Williams, George Walton. "Setting by Formes in Quarto 
Printing," pp. 39-53. This paper attacks the widely accepted notion 
that ''the pages of hand-set books of the sixteenth century were com- 
posed in seriatim order in first editions,'' and contends that "'setting 
by formes in quarto printing was a more common occurrence than 
has been thought."' This theory is supported by reference to the 
"count of type-pieces of a character as they appear in a sheet or a 
forme" and to the "presence of substitutions for the character which 
indicate that the supply of the character has been exhausted in the 
course of the work.'' Several items printed by Thomas Creede be- 
tween 1593 and 1599 in which type shortages occur are examined 
and shown to ''reveal the order of composition of the pages of a sheet 
and the times of distribution." 


1357. Foakes, R. A. "On the First Folio Text of Henry VIII," pp. 
55-60. Analysis of the practices of the two compositors of the Folio 
text of Shakespeare's Henry VIII, their spelling differences and vari- 
ations in speech-headings, yields further examples of their differ- 
ences in usage and spelling and suggests that the copy ''was a care- 
fully prepared manuscript, probably in a single hand; there is no 
indication that it was used as a prompt-book, whereas there is evi- 
dence from variations in speech-headings and the confusion these 
might occasion in the theatre, to suggest that it was based on foul 
papers," 


1358. Waller, Frederick O. ''Printer's Copy for The Two Noble 
Kinsmen," pp. 61-84. This paper discusses the nature of the print- 
er's copy for the 1634 quarto of The Two Noble Kinsmen. Examina- 
tion of the text shows '"'signs of the prompter's hand in marginal 
warning notes and in actors' names," but also it exhibits "other 
textual peculiarities that point to foul papers."' The evidence sug- 
gests that the printer's copy was annotated foul papers or an anno- 
tated intermediate transcript or a combination of the two. The bib- 
liographical evidence corroborates the theory that the authors di- 
vided their work by structural dramatic units and wrote their re- 
spective parts concurrently. 
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1359. Hoy, Cyrus. "The Shares of Fletcher and his Collaborators 
in the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon (III),"" pp. 85-106. [Part I ap- 
peared in Vol. VIII, Part II in Vol. IX.] On the basis of the evidence 
supplied by an analysis of the personal linguistic practices of the 
various collaborators—Beaumont, Fletcher, and others—the share 
of each author in twelve plays is determined. The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle is attributed entirely to Beaumont, and at the other 
extreme The Coxcomb and The Scornful Lady are ascribed mainly 
to Fletcher; other plays fall between these extremes. Tables show- 
ing in full the linguistic evidence on which the attributions are based 
are appended. 


1360. Blagden, Cyprian. "The Distribution of Almanacks in the 
Second Half of the Seventeenth Century," pp. 107-116. This paper 
aims "'to show the size and importance of one kind of popular book 
production [the almanack] during the reigns of Charles II and 
James II."' The number of almanacks printed, number sold, costs 
of printing and paper, amount of authors' payments, profits, and 
allied questions are dealt with, mainly in tabular form, for the sec- 
ond half of the 17th century. Most of the data is taken from a Stock 
Book containing the records of the trading company within the Sta- 
tioners' Company which had exclusive rights to print almanacks. 


1361. Gerritsen, Johan. ''The Dramatic Piracies of 1661: A Com- 
parative Analysis," pp. 117-131. This article establishes with some 
certainty the hand of Francis Kirkman in many of the dramatic pira- 
cies of 1661. Through a close examination of the typography and 
through the watermarks on paper supplied by Kirkman as the pub- 
lisher to his printer, the pirated plays are traced to Kirkman, his 
collaborators, and his printer, Thomas Johnson. 


1362. Todd, William B. "The First Editions of The Good Natur'd 
Man and She Stoops to Conquer," pp. 133-142. As a result of this 
bibliographical examination and description of the several impres- 
sions comprising the first editions of Goldsmith's two plays, earlier 
accounts of these editions are corrected, the proper order of the 
impressions is established, and the printing history of the first edi- 
tions is fully defined. 


1363, Erdman, David V. ''Unrecorded Coleridge Variants," pp. 143- 
162. Through a complete re-examination of the publication of S. T. 
Coleridge's verse in magazines and newspapers during the years 
1793-1820, many variant readings overlooked by E. H. Coleridge in 
his standard edition of the poet's works and a few hitherto uncollected 
poems that may belong to Coleridge are here noted and recorded. 
Further, a number of mis-transcriptions by E. H. Coleridge (or his 
helpers) are corrected; and the errors made by that same editor in 
such matters as signatures, pseudonyms, and titles are likewise 
rectified. 


1364. Silver, Rollo G. "Financing the Publication of Early New 
England Sermons," pp. 163-178. In seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury New England, the printing of sermons was financed in a variety 
of ways: by printers as a commercial enterprise; by subsidy ofa 
group, such as the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company; by the 
General Court (in the case of Election Sermons); by individuals; and 
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by the preachers themselves. A table shows examples of the various 
kinds of sponsorship of Cotton Mather's sermons. 


1365. Miller, C. William. "Benjamin Franklin's Philadelphia Type," 
pp. 179-206. This illustrated paper offers a catalogue of the type 
used between 1728 and 1766 by Franklin and by Franklin and Hall, 
attempts to establish the approximate dates for his use of each font, 
and explains in some detail how he acquired the type and the pur- 
poses for which he commonly used it. Plates of text fonts used by 
Franklin and by his competitors are included as well as samples of 
Franklin's titling type and his English scriptorial and pica Greek 
letter. 


1366. White, William. "Nathanael West: A Bibliography," pp. 207- 
224. Reference is made to the general neglect of Nathanael West and 
to the errors in the few existing notices of him and his works. Full 
bibliographies of West's novels, plays, movies, periodical pieces, 
unpublished short stories, and Ms letters, as well as references to 
biographical and critical items and Ms letters about West, are in- 
cluded. 


1367. Bihler, Curt F. ''The Second Edition of the Compagnia Del 
Mantellaccio,"' pp. 225-227. The Martini copy of this fifteenth- 
century poem, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is described. 
The Morgan copy may "'be dated as not later than the early months 
of 1489, and probably in 1488,"' and is "unquestionably the second 
surviving edition of the Compagnia del Mantellaccio." 


1368. Rhodes, Dennis E. ''The First Book Printed at Bari: Addi- 
tional Notes," pp. 227-228. This paper supplements an earlier ac- 
count of the book printed at Bari in 1535 (SB, VII, 208-211) by iden- 
tifying the author Carmignano with the pseudonym "Il Suavio Par- 
thenopeo" and by surmising that the printer Gillibert Nehou is from 
Néhou in Normandy. 


1369. Brown, John Russell. ''A Proof-Sheet from Nicholas Okes' 
Printing-Shop,"' pp. 228-231. A proof-sheet in the Folger Library 
copy of John Tichborne's "A Triple Antidote" (1609) printed by 
Nicholas Okes "provides an example of what may be called the nor- 
mal printer's corrections during the printing of a sheet in this 
printing-house.'' Such knowledge throws light on the texts of other 
plays printed by Okes, e.g. King Lear and The White Devil. 3 plates. 


1370. Spencer, Lois. ''The Printing of Sir George Croke's Reports," 
pp. 231-246. This paper gives a detailed account of the printing of 
Sir George Croke's legal reports and the disputes and maneuverings 
connected therewith. The sharp competition among the printers and 
the difficulties besetting the printers of legal text-books in the mid- 
seventeenth century are revealed. 


1371. Alden, John. 'Deception Compounded: Further Problems in 
Seventeenth-Century Irish Printing," pp. 246-249. Concerning the 
bibliographical history of printed versions of the Act of Settlement 
(1662), it is shown that additional copies of it were required upon 
promulgation of the 1665 Act of Explanation, and in printing them 
"the typographic style and ornamentation of the 1665 Act of Explana- 
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tion itself were followed," yet the 1662 imprint was retained. It is 
also shown that John Field pirated certain editions printed for Hus- 
bands, a practice that makes necessary a complete re-examination 
of the many works printed for Husbands. 


1372. Kolb, Gwin J. "John Newbery, Projector of the Universal 
Chronicle: A Study of the Advertisements," pp. 249-251. John 
Newbery's connection with the Universal Chronicle, a paper published 
between 1758 and 1760, is established through an analysis of the ad- 
vertisements contained in the paper: Newbery "'is clearly associated 
with ninety-seven of the 150 advertisements." "It is hardly credible 
that Newbery...should have placed two-thirds of the total number of 
advertisements in a paper in which he had no financial interest.’ 


1373. Kolb, Gwin J. "Dr. Johnson and the Public Ledger: A Small 
Addition to the Canon," pp. 252-255. This article prints the text of 
the advertisement for the Public Ledger that appeared in the Uni- 
versal Chronicle for January 5-12, 1760 (No. 93) and cites the evi- 
dence and arguments supporting the conjecture that Johnson wrote it. 


1374. Friedman, Arthur. ''The First Edition of Goldsmith's Bee, 
No. I," pp. 255-259. The two editions of No. I of Goldsmith's Bee 
have been distinguished as A and B with B thought to possess pri- 
ority and A thought to be a reprint. Further examination of differ- 
ences in punctuation, of substantive changes, of press work, etc, re- 
verses this theory, assigning priority to A. 


1375. Silver, Rollo G. "Prologue to Copyright in America: 1772," 
pp. 259-252. Prior to the passage of the first copyright legislation 
by the Connecticut Assembly, William Billings of Boston published 
his New-England Psalm-Singer and sought protection for his venture 
by appealing to the House of Representatives. The subsequent bill 
granting him copyright for seven years was passed by the House in 
1772 but was vetoed by the representative of the Crown. 


1376. Bruccoli, Matthew, Jr. ''Textual Variants in Sinclair Lewis's 
Babbitt,'' pp. 263-268. The variants in the different printings of 
Lewis's Babbitt, discovered by use of the Hinman Collating Machine, 
suggest that "in modern textual transmission one cannot necessarily 
trust the latest editions of plated books to be the most correct."' A 
table of the variants is appended. 


1377. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. "A Selective Check 
List of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1956," pp. 269-290. Part I: 
Incunabula and Early Renaissance, by Rudolf Hirsch; Part Il: Later 


Renaissance to the Present, by Howell J. Heaney. 
—Taylor Culbert 


LA TABLE RONDE, No. 127-128, July-August 1958. 


1378. Belliard, Pierre. ''Thomas More et l'euthanasie," pp. 113- 
115. Belliard has noted that More in the chapter "Slaves" has 
"curious ideas'' about euthanasia, "in which he raises the delicate 
question, should one terminate the sufferings of the moribund." (In 
French.) —R. D. Jameson 
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THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 2, February 1958. 


1379. Frings, Ketti. ''O Lost! At Midnight," pp. 30-31, 91. The 
difficulties which beset the dramatizer of Thomas Wolfe's Look 
Homeward, Angel are discussed. It was necessary to delete from 
the try-out version scenes and speeches of which the dramatist was 
especially fond, if the play as a whole was to succeed. The time of 
cutting and revising was midnight, an hour when Wolfe too had worked 
with his material. Painfully passages were eliminated: reflections 
on Altamont, Dixieland, and the rush of time. The prologue, in 
which Wolfe dreamed aloud, and the ''jelly roll’ scene at Ella Cor- 
pening's shack were thrown away. Even the epilogue, which paid 
homage to Wolfe's great talent of memory, was lost in the revision 
so that the artistic unity of the play could be preserved. 


1380. Inge, William. "Forgotten Anger," pp. 68-69, 94. After Mr. 
Inge's anger at the critical reviews of his first play, Come Back, 
Little Sheba, he has come to realize the fact of imperfection and the 
overwhelming difficulties of modern drama. As a successful play- 
wright he believes that a play is part of a large thing called ''theater," 
which must be maintained, if possible, at a high level of excellence. 
The complications of theater space, rising production costs, and 
union demands are both discomforting and seemingly necessary. 
It is foolish to be angry at such things, and it is futile. ''We can only 
regret them and work patiently to bring some improvement.'' There 
is little of truth and beauty in the theater today. Indeed, it is amaz- 
ing, under the circumstances, that there is any theater at all. 


1381. Houghton, Norris. ''Church and Stage Find Common Ground," 
pp. 74-75, 90. Since World War I, drama and the Christian Church 
have come closer together. Professional drama has become more 
religious in tone and content, and the Church has concerned itself 
with this drama more and more. Plays are now being presented by 
professional actors in chancels of churches; a series of religious 
Sunday performances by acting companies has been underwritten by 
several Protestant churches in Manhattan, and one of the leading 
theological seminaries has instituted an elaborate program in the 
drama for its students. Although Broadway plays have showna 
definite trend toward religiously inspired themes, even greater in- 
terest by playwrights is expected. 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 3, March 1958. 


1382. Anderson, Robert. ''The Playwright: Man and Mission," p. 49. 
Whenever a dramatic author is asked to discuss "'the mission of the 
playwright,"' there is a temptation for him to become pretentious, to 
become a ''Man with a Mission" rather than a hard-working play- 
wright. Speeches at award dinners and civic gatherings in his honor 
lead him to believe that he is a man engaged in a great crusade, 
questioning, protesting, and criticizing the way of the world. Many 
playwrights must wish that they could stand up and say, "'I wrote 
this play because it interested me to write it, and for no worthy 
reason," 

The mission of the playwright is to write of whatever concerns 
him at the moment—to write with passion and conviction according 
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to his own desires. Most modern writers are trying to write the 
best that is in them, and only that. 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 6, June 1958. 


1383. Lawrence, Jerome, and Robert E. Lee. ''Which One Can't 
Spell?" pp. 63-65. The theater is our most gregarious art form. 
Creating for the theater, as well as attending it, is a basically social 
adventure. And it is enriched by collaboration. However, many 
people suspect that collaboration indicates individual inadequacy on 
the part of the authors; they wonder which author has ideas and 
which can present them in words. 

Since drama is made up of conversation, two writers can some- 
times ''talk out" a play better than one can write it, and feel that 
much of their success has been due to this mutual testing. Nor does 
such collaboration harm the highly individual nature of art, fora 
play is a vast economic venture, requiring as much public communi- 
cation as ethereal "'art.'"' 

Today the playwright is an interpretive journalist,a prober of our 
times. It is likely that the resources of two talents may reveal the 
truth about our age better than one. 

Lawrence and Lee are the authors of Inherit the Wind and Auntie 
Mame. 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 8, August 1958. 


1384. Krutch, Joseph Wood. ''The Universe at Stage Center,'' pp. 9- 
11. Archibald MacLeish's J. B., the most impressive play of its 
kind in many years, deals with man's search for a solution of and 
an intelligible meaning in his tragic existence. It seems to say im- 
pressively that though man never finds the reason for the tragic as- 
pects of life, his stubbornness in his search is the most impressive 
and perhaps the most significant of all the facts of human nature. If 
man does not find what he seeks in this generation, at least later 
generations will be able to rejoice and to ask their own questions, 
for this ability to question is what marks man as human, 

Job is a good symbol of modern man because he represents us 
well at every stage of his career. His prosperity and confidence 
resemble ours up to a generation ago; the calamities that fall upon 
Job are those that have already fallen upon half the world. 


1385. Inge, William. 'More on the Playwright's Mission," p. 19. 
A playwright ''with a mission" is feared by the public, who believe 
(not without reason) the playwright is going to forget that his first 
responsibility to an audience is to entertain them. Now, since the 
playwright, or any creative artist, is filling a basic need to com- 
municate when he presents his work, all playwrights have ''missions." 
But the playwright should not insist on the audience taking sides with 
him; he should let them make their own decisions. The audience, 
he must realize, has come to the theater to find out something for 
themselves, not to be told something. A writer is considered good 
when what he communicates has breadth, depth, and vision. 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 1, January 1958; 4, April 1958; 5, May 
1958; 7, July 1958. 
No relevant articles. — William E. Morris 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXIV: 4, Summer 
1958. 


1386. Ward, C. A. "The Good Myth," pp. 272-276. Modern writers 
have been much concerned with the definition and role of myth. The 
Vanderbilt Agrarians have been especially myth-occupied, particu- 
larly with religious and historical myth. John Crowe Ransom and 
Allan Tate have evolved a concept of the Good Myth, that which is 
concrete, complete, and peopled with characters of large dimension. 
Also, Ransom and Tate imply, the myth is mystical—it is instinc- 
tive, immediate, and logically unverifiable. In its concreteness the 
good myth must satisfy the senses. In its completeness the good, 
religious myth, for example, must include both good and evil. In its 
largeness of dimension the myth does not hesitate to magnify the 
past and characters in the past. Within the context of this definition 
of the good myth, Ransom and Tate have emphasized the anthropo- 
morphic image of God, attacked the Humanists for their inability to 
respond spontaneously and imaginatively to the past, visualized God 
as the source of evil as well as good, and defended religious Funda- 
mentalism. —Sheldon Grebstein 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVII: 4, July 1948. 


1387. West, Paul. ''Pater and the Tribulations of Taste,'' pp. 424- 
432. Neglect of Pater today is traceable to prejudice and to a Pater- 
myth which obscures his real worth. Pater must be judged on the 
peculiarly unified whole of his performance, not in terms of the old 
catchwords of "hedonist'' and ''aesthete.'' Careful analysis of Marius 
the Epicurean (a personal testament of the moral and religious func- 
tions of art and the artist) reveals that Pater was much more aware 
of the scientific and ethical tenor of his day than is usually allowed. 
His energies were directed not so much to elaborating a novel es- 
thetic theory as to appreciating what already existed: this amounted 
to re-creating the artistic object in a highly personal, emotional, 
hypnotic style. 


1388. Grant, Douglas (ed.). ''Letters in Canada: 1957," pp. 433- 
576. This annual survey of Canadian writing contains, among other 
things, critical appraisals by Northrop Frye of the year's poetry 
and comments on the year's fiction by Claude T. Bissell. To Frye 
this has been an unusually thin year, only Jay Macpherson's The 
Boatman deserving close attention. To Bissell the novelist is not 
yet completely at home in Canada. 


1389. Berton, Pierre. ''Fortymile: American Outpost in the Cana- 
dian North," pp. 413-423. —S. Warhaft 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIV: 3, Summer 1958. 


1390. Hoffman, Frederick J. ''Grace, Violence, and Self: Death 
and Modern Literature," pp. 439-454. The words Grace, Violence, 
and Self are central to the view of death in modern literature, for 
with grace violently destroyed, the self has been forced to adjust to 
death in seemingly new modes. Grace is influential, especially in 
death scenes where death is depicted as a means of purification and 
where secular conversions (e.g., to communism) resemble religious 
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conversions. Further, in death scenes modern literature habitually 
contrasts the confinement of the surroundings in the act of dying with 
the release won at the moment of death. Violence bears on death as 
the violence is related to passion: where the violence is excessive, 
however, or impersonal, the life-death-immortality balance is upset. 
In modern literature, since there is much excess or impersonal vio- 
lence, the violence becomes unpredictable and apparently meaning- 
less, and tension is the result. The self, then, becomes the basic 
mode of adjustment to dying, but the self cannot stand alone and so 
it tries to find a pattern. The self has assumed several roles in 
modern literature. It has been the ironic observer (separate peace); 
it has undergone religious conversion; it has adjusted into existen- 
tialism. Here, in the ultimate position in which death becomes the 
be-all and end-all, there may be a starting point for a renewal of 
belief in immortality. —Sheldon Grebstein 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), Moscow, 
No. 5, August 1957. 


1391. Samarin, R. ''On the Problem of Realism in West European 
Literature of the Renaissance Period," pp. 40-62. The article is 
based on a report made at the discussion on realism at the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature. Realism in literature as a creative 
method first appeared in the Renaissance period. The specific fea- 
tures of the realistic art of the Renaissance are analyzed in the 
works of Shakespeare. 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), Moscow, 
No. 6, September 1957. 


1392. Elistratova, A. ''On the Problem of the Relation Between 
Realism and Romanticism," pp. 28-47. The article is based ona 
report made at the discussion on realism at the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature. The author traces the process of the develop- 
ment of literature by comparing the romantic stage in the develop- 
ment of English literature with the preceding and succeeding stages 
in the formation of English realism. In the article the works of 
Shelley, Byron, Blake, and Keats are described as historically con- 
ditioned by and connected with the living heritage of English classic 
literature which continues to live in our day. 


1393. Kashkeen, I. ''Hemingway on the Path to Mastery," pp. 184- 
204. The article considers the evolution of Hemingway's work. 
Hemingway wrote his fiuest fiction and socially significant books 
("Fiesta,'' A Farewell to Arms) before the end of the twenties. 
Kashkeen concludes: ''Hemingway's creative path is evidence that 
even a writer of such force and ability as Ernest Hemingway will 
not last very long just with reminiscences of his youth." 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), Moscow, 
No. 9, December 1957. 


1394, Palievsky, P. 'Modern English Students of Literature about 
the Laws of the Literary Process," pp. 102-115. The author con- 
trasts the rich tradition of the Marxist study of literature with the 
theoretical works on fiction written by F. Lucas, I. Richards, E. 
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Muir, D. Daiches, F. Leavis, and others. The view of modern pro- 
gressive English criticism on the literary process is expressed most 
Britain and Its Future, by Jack Lindsay, and An Introduction to the 
English Novel, by A. Kettle. 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), Moscow, 
No. 1, January 1958. 


1395. Chicherin, A. "A Reconsideration of Opinions about The 
Forsyte Saga," pp. 152-166. The force of the realistic delineation 
of life in A Modern Comedy is not lessened when compared with the 
first two novels which form part of Galsworthy's The Forsyte Saga, 
as is asserted by a number of scholars (D. Zhantiyeva, M. Nerses- 
sova, L. Zonina, and others). Galsworthy's outlook is revealed espe- 
cially fully in A Modern Comedy. —A. Nikoljukin 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XII: 2, Spring 1958. 


1396. Broadbent, T. L. "Hans Besenstiel: Immigrant Satirist," 
pp. 151-157. A series of humorously satiric letters-to-the-editor 
appeared in the Salt Lake City Beobachter, German language news- 
paper, during the 1890's signed Hans Besenstiel, probably a nom- 
de-plume. Principally the letters attack the ''Liberal'' (non-Mormon) 
party and implicitly favor the ''Peoples" (pro-Mormon) party. They 
constitute an interesting example of broad frontier humor and afford 
insight into a brief but significant phase of Western cultural and 
political controversy. 


1397. McAdow, Beryl. "George M. Darley: Mountain Writer," pp. 
185-188. Darley, evangelistic clergyman and educator of the 19th 
century Rocky Mountain frontier, is an important figure in Western 
cultural history and a writer of some consequence. His novel, The 
Pastor, and his autobiography, Pioneering in the San Juan, though of 
little intrinsic merit are important as cultural documents and revela- 
tions of an interesting personality. —Hubert Smith 


The following journals contain no directly relevant articles: 


ESPRIT, 26 Annee: 257-262, Janvier through Juin 1958. 

THE FILSON CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY, XXXII: 3, July 1958. 

MERCURE DE FRANCE, No. 1139, Juillet 1958; No. 1140, Aout 
1958. 

LA NEF, 15 Annee: 13-18, Janvier through Juin 1958. 

PREUVES, 83-89, Janvier through Juillet 1958. 
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THE AEGIS OF NCTE 


The editorial staff of Abstracts of English Studies and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English are 
happy to announce that with this issue the magazine becomes one of 
the official publications of the National Council, which also publishes 
College English, the English Journal, Elementary English, and College 


Composition and Communication (the last-named sponsored by the | 


Conference on College Composition and Communication). 


The staff, the basic purpose, and the price of AES will remain 
unchanged. A subscription to AES does not include NCTE membership, 
nor is such membership a prerequisite for subscribing. All business 
correspondence, including subscriptions, should be addressed to NCTE, 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Editorial correspondence 


should still be sent to The Editors, AES, 123W Hellems, University of 


Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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